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the disarmament of Sardinia.1 On April 23rd Austria demanded,
hastily and precipitately,2 that disarmament; Cavour gleefully ac-
cepted the challenge, and the Austrian troops crossed the Ticmo.
The Emperor of the French promptly fulfilled his engagement. On
May 18th Victor Emmanuel met at Genoa the " magnanimous ally "
who had come, at the head of a magnificent army, to liberate Italy
" from the Alps to the Adriatic ". A brief but brilliant 3 campaign
in North Italy was suddenly arrested, to the 2hagrm of Sardinia and
the astonishment of Europe, by the armistice of Villa-Franca. On
July 8th Napoleon came to terms with the Emperor Francis Joseph.
Italy was to be free not to the Adriatic, but only to the Mimeo;
Austria was to retain Venetia and the Quadrilateral; Leopold of
Tuscany and Francis of Modena were to be restored to their ducal
thrones, but " without recourse to force " ; Piedmont was to annex
Lombardy, and Italy was to be federated under the Presidency of the
Pope. Neither Napoleon's reasons for proposing, nor those of
Austria for accepting, the armistice concern the argument of this
chapter; 4 both were largely influenced by the mobilization of
Prussia. *fc The gist of the thing is," wrote Moltke, " that Austria
would rether give up Lombardy than see Prussia at the head of
Germany ". There can be no doubt that Napoleon preferred to
leave his Italian mission half accomplished rather than see a Prussian
army on the Rhine. As a matter of fact he had done more for Italy
than he knew, perhaps more even than he meant. In 1860 Tuscany,
Parma, Modena, and the northern half of the Papal States were
united by plebiscite to Sardinia, and on April 2nd, 1860, a Parliament,
representing 11,000,000 Italian people, met for the first time at
Turin.
This result was achieved partly by the pluck and pertinacity of England
Victor Emmanuel, still more by the singularly adroit diplomacy ofandltaly
Cavour, but not least by the cordial sympathy and goodwill of the
Liberal Ministry in England.    That Ministry contained at least three
men who were whole-heartedly devoted to the Italian cause:  Lord
John Russell, Mr. Gladstone, and Lord Palmerston himself.6   During
the months which followed upon the armistice of Villa-Franca the
position was undeniably critical.   It soon became clear that the
Duchies of Central Italy were irrevocably determined upon union
with Sardinia.   This placed Napoleon in a difficult position both as
1 Lord Derby to the Queen, Q.FX iii. 420.
2 Tie phrase is Lord Derby's.
3 Mr. Thaver, Life and Times of COVOUT, vol. u. p. 34 &eq., throws doubt upoa
the " brilliance " of the French victories.    Unquestionably Napoleon had more
than a small slice of luck.
4 Tney are canvassed in detail by Thayer, op. at. iL p. 80 $eq., and briefly by
the present writer in the Quarterly fUmew. No. 431, p. 888, from which a few
sentences are here quoted.
fi To their influence upon the Italian settlement Mr. Thayer pays a tribute
which is not more warm than just (op. cti. 11.128).